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t.] FUNCTION OF CRITICISM AT PRESENT TIME. 19 

a current of tnie and fresh ideas. j Its business is to 
do this with inflexible honesty, with due ability ; but 
its business is to do no more, and to leave alone all 
questions of practical consequences and applications, ^^ 
questions which will never fail to have due prominence 
given to them. Else criticism, besides being really 
false to its own nature, merely continues in the old 
rut which it has hitherto followed in this country, and 
will certainly miss the chance now given to it For 
what is at present the bane of criticism in this country) 
'^ It is that practical considerations cling to it and stifle ^ 
it It subserves interests not its own. Our organs 
of criticism are organs of men and parties having 
practical enda to serve, and with them those practical 
ends are the flrst thing and the play of mind the 
second ; so much play of mind as is compatible with 
the prosecution of those practical ends is all that is 
wanted. An organ like the Bevue des Deux Mondes, " 
having for its main function to understand and utter 
the best that is known and thought in the world, 
existing, it may be said, as just an organ for a free 
play of the mind, we have not But we have the 
EdknUmrgh 'Review^ existing as an organ of the old 
Whigs, and for as much play of the mind as may suit 
its being that ; we have the Qaarterly Beview, existing 
as an organ of the Tories, and for as much play of 
mind as may suit its being that ; we have the British 
Quarterly Beview, existing as an organ of the political 
Dissenters, and for as much play of mind as may suit 
its being that; we have the Times, existing as an 
organ of the common, satisfied, weU-to-do English- 
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That promised land it will not be ours to enter, and 

we shall die in the wilderness : bnt to have desired 

to enter it, to have saluted it from afar, is akeady, \ 

perhaps, the best distinction among contemporaries ; 

it will certainly be the best title to esteem with 

posterity. 
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from time to time, fix them upon those in which they 
are weak, and so learn to perceive clearly what we 
have to amend. What is our second great spiritual 
characteristic, — our honesty, — good for, if it is not 
good for this 1 But it will, — ^I am sure it will, — more 
and more, as time goes on, be found good for this. 

Well, then, an institution like the French Academy. 
— ^an institution owing its existence to a national bent 
towards the things of the mind, towards culture, to- 
wards cleameas. correctness, and propriety in think- 
ing and speaking, and, in its turn, promoting this 
bent, — sets standards in a number of directions, and 
creates, in all these directions, a force of educated 
opinion, checking and rebuking those who fall below 
these standards, or who set them at nought. Educated 
opinion exists here as in France ; but in France the 
Academy serres as a sort of centre and rallying-point 
to it, and gives it a force which it has not got here. 
Why is all the jcmriieymamr^ork of literature, as I may 
call it, so much worse done here than it is in France 1 
I do not wish to hurt any one's feelings ; but surely 
this is so. Think of the difference between our books 
of reference and those of the French, between our 
biographical dictionaries (to take a striking instance) 
and theirs ; think of the difference between the trans- 
lations of the classics turned out for Mr. Bohn's library 
and those turned out for M. Nisard's collection ! As 
a general rule, hardly any one amongst us, who knows 
French and German well, would use an English book 
of reference when he could get a French or Gennan 
one ; or would look at an EngKsh prose trannlatioD 
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people will say these axe little things ; they are not ; 
they are of bad example. They tend to spread the 
baneful notion that there is no such thing as a high, 
correct standard in intellectual matters; that every 
one may as well take his own way ; they are at vari- 
ance with the severe discipline necessary for all real 
culture ; they confirm us in habits of wilfulness and 
eccentricity, which hurt our minds, and damage our 
credit with serious people. The late Mr. Donaldson 
was certainly a man of great ability, and I, who am 
not an Orientalist, do not pretend to judge his Jashar: 
but let the reader observe the form which a foreign 
Orientalist's judgment of it naturally takes. M. 
Kenan calls it a terUatwe mdlheureuse, a failure, in 
short; this it may be, or it may not be; I am no 
judge. But he goes on: ''It is astonishing that a 
recent article" (in a French periodical, he means) 
''should have brought forward as the last word of 
German exegesis a work like this, composed by a 
doctor of the University of Cambridge, and univer- 
sally condemned by German critics." You see what 
he means to imply : an extravagance of this sort 
' could never have come from G-ermany, where there is 
a great force of critical opinion controlling a learned 
man's vagaries, and keeping him straight; it comes 
from the native home of intellectual eccentricity of 
all kinds,^ — from England, from a doctor of the 

^ A critlo declares I am wrong in saying that M. Renan'i 
language implies this. I still think that there is a shade, a 
mumee of expression, in M. Benan's language, which does imply 
this ; but, I confess, the only person who can really settle racb 
A question is M. Renan himself. 
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charm. Its characteristic is, that it has no sovl ; all 
it exists for, is to get its ends, to make its points, to 
damage its adversaries, to be admired, to triumph. A 
style so bent on effect at the expense of soul, simplicity^ 
and delicacy ; a style so little studious of the charm 
of the great models; so far from classic truth and 
grace, must surely be said to have the note of provin- 
ciality. Yet Mr. Kinglake's talent is a really eminent 
one, and so in harmony with our intellectual habits and 
tendencies, that, to the great bulk of English people, 
the faults of his style seem its merits ; all the more 
needful that criticism should not be dazzled by them. 
f'^ "We must not compare a man of Mr. Kinglake's 
literary talent with French writers like M. de Bazan- 
court. We must compare him with M. Thiers. And 
what a superiority in style has M. Thiers from being 
formed in a good school, with severe traditions, 
wholesome restraining influences ! Even in this age 
of Mr. James Gordon Bennett, his style has nothing 
Corinthian about it, its lightness and brightness make 
it almost Attic. It is not quite Attic, however; it 
has not the infallible sureness of Attic taste. Some- 
times his head gets a little hot with the fumes of 
patriotism, and then he crosses the line, he loses 
perfect measure, he declaims, he raises a momentary 
smile. France condemned ' k 6tre Teffiroi du monde 
dcmJt elk paurrait Ure Vatrumr^ — Caesar, whose exquisite 
simplicity M. Thiers so much admires, would not 
have written like that. There is, if I may be allowed 
to say so, the slightest possible touch of fatuity in 
such language, — of that failure in good sense which 
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So would I, too, live, hovering round society, and hav- 
ing always at my back a field of libeiiiy vast as the sky." 

In the same spirit he longed for travel " When 
one is a wanderer," he writes to his sister, " one feels 
that one fulfils the true condition of humanity." And 
the last entry in his journal is, — " The stream of travel 
is full of delight. Oh, who will set me adrift on this 
Nile ! " 

Assuredly it is not in this temperament that the 
active virtues have their risa On' the contrary, this 
temperament, considered in itself alone, indisposes 
for the discharge of them. Something morbid and 
excessive, as manifested in Gu^rin, it undoubtedly 
has. In him, as in Keats, and as in another youth 
of genius, whose name, but the other day unheard of, 
Lord Houghton has so gracefully written in the his- 
tory of English poetry, — ^David Gray, — the tempera- 
ment, the talent itself, is deeply influenced by their 
mysterious malady ; the temperament is devovrmg ; 
it uses vital power too hard and too fast, paying the 
penalty in long hours of unutterable exhaustion and 
m premature death. The intensity of Gu6rin's de- 
pression is described to us by Gu^rin himself with 
the same incomparable touch with which he describes 
happier feelings; far oftener than any pleasurable 
sense of his gift he has "the sense profound, near, 
immense, of my misery, of my inward poverty." 
And again: "My inward misery gains upon me; I 
no longer dare look within." And on another day of 
gloom he does look within, and hei*e is the terrible 
analysis : — 
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de Sales or F^nelon ; a nature of ineffable sweetness 
and serenity, a nature in which struggle and revolt is 
over, and the whole man (so far as is possible to 
human infirmity) swallowed up in love. Saint Ther- 
esa (it is Mdlla de Gu^rin herself who reminds us of 
it) endured twenty years of unacceptance and of re- 
pulse in her prayers ; yes, but the Saint Theresa 
whom Christendom knows is Saint Theresa repulsed 
no longer ! it is Saint Theresa accepted, rejoicing in 
love, radiant with ecstasy. Mdlla de Gu^rin is not 
one of these saints arrived at perfect sweetness and 
calm, steeped in ecstasy ; there is something primitive, ^ 
indomitable in her, which she governs, indeed, but 
which chafes, which revolts. Somewhere in the 
depths of that strong nature there is a struggle, 
an impatience, an inquietude, an ennui, which en- 
dures to the end, and which leaves one, when one 
finally closes her journal, with an impression of pro- 
found melancholy. " There are days," she writes to 
her brother, " when one's nature rolls itself up, and 
becomes a hedgehog. If I had you here at this mo- 
ment, here close by me, how I should prick you ! honv 
sharp and hard ! " " Poor soul, poor soul," she cries 
out to herself another day, " what is the matter, what 
would you have ? Where is that which will do you 
good 1 Everything is green, everything is in bloom, 
all the air has a breath of flowers. How beautiful it 
is ! well, I will go out No, I should be alone, and 
all this beauty, when one is alone, is worth nothing. 
What shall I do then? Eead, write, pray, take a 
basket of sand on my head like that hermit-saint, aud 
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pillow ; the pillow did him good, but I am afraid it 
will hardly cure him. He is at the beginning of a 
bad feverish cold : and these poor people live in the 
filth of their hovels like animals in their stable ; the 
bad air poisons them. When I come home to Le 
Cayla I seem to be in a palace." 

She had books, too ; not in abundance, not for the 
fancying them ; the list of her library is small, and it 
is enlarged slowly and with difficulty. The Letters oj 
Saint Theresa, which she had long wished to get^ she 
sees in the hands of a poor servant girl, before she 
can procure them for herself. " What then ? " is her 
comment : " very likely she makes a better use of 
them than I could." But she has the Imitation, the 
Spiritual Works of Bossuet and F^nelon, the Lives oj 
the Saints, Comeille, Bacine, Andr6 Ch^nier, and 
Lamartine; Madame de Stael's book on Germany,' 
and French translations of Shakspeare's plays, Ossian, 
the Vica/r of Wakefidd, Scott's Old Mortality and Red- 
gaimtlet, and the Fromessi Sposi of ManzonL Above 

"^ all, she has her own mind ; her meditations in the 
lonely fields, on the oak -grown hill -side of "The 
Seven Springs ; " her meditations and writing in her 
own room, her charribrette, her dMidevx chez moi, where 
every night, before she goes to bed, she opens the 
window to look out upon the sky, — ^the balmy moon- 
Ht sky of Languedoc. This life of readmg, thinking, 

^ and writing was the life she liked best, the life that 
most truly suited her. " I find writing has become 
almost a necessity to me. Whence does it arise, this 
impulse to give utterance to the voice of one's spirit. 
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to pour out my thoughts before God and one human 
being 1 I say one human being, because I always 
imagine that you are present, that you see what I 
write. In the stiUness of a life like this my spirit is 
happy, and, as it were, dead to all that goes on up- 
stairs or downstairs, in the house or out of the house. 
But this does not last long. ' Come, my poor spirit^' 
I then say to myself, * we must go back to the things 
of this world.' And I take my spinning, or a book, 
or a saucepan, or I play with Wolf or Trilby. Such 
a life as this I call heaven upon earth." 

Tastes like these, joined with a talent like Mdlle. 
de Gu^rin's, naturally inspire thoughts of literary 
composition. Such thoughts she had, and perhaps 
she would have been happier if she had followed 
them; but she never could satisfy herself that to 
follow them was quite consistent with the religious 
life, and her projects of composition were gradufdly 
relinquished : — 

" Would to God that my thoughts, my spirit, had 
never taken their flight beyond the narrow round in 
which it is my lot to live ! In spite of all that people 
say to the contrary, I feel that I cannot go beyond 
my needlework and my spinning without going too 
far : I feel it, I believe it : well, then, I will keep in 
my proper sphere ; however much I am tempted, my 
spirit shall not be allowed to occupy itself with great 
matters imtil it occupies itself with them in Heaven." 

And again : — 

" My journal has been untouched for a long while. 
Do you want to know why t It is because the time 
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Continent has been to aristocracy in England. But 
this is one of the great matters with which Mdlle. de 
6u6rin would not have us occupied; let us pass to 
the subject of Christmas in Languedoc : — 

" Christmas is come ; the beautiful festival, the one 
I love most) and which gives me the same joy as it 
gave the shepherds of Bethlehem. In real truth, 
one's whole soul sings with joy at this beautiful 
coming of God upon earth, — ^a coming which here is 
announced on aU sides of us by music and by our 
charming nadald.^ Nothing at Paris can give you a 
notion of what Christmas is with us. You have not 
even the midnight-mass. We all of us went to it^ 
papa at our head, on the most perfect night possibla 
Never was there a finer sky than ours was that mid- 
night ; — so fine that papa kept perpetually throwing 
back the hood of his cloak, that he might look up at 
the sky. The groimd was white with hoar-frosty but 
we were not cold ; besides, the air, as we met it, was 
warmed by the bundles of blazing torchwood which our 
servants carried in front of us to light us on our way. 
It was delightful, I do assure you ; and I should like 
you to have seen us there on our road to church, in 
those lanes with the bushes along their banks as white 
as if they were in flower. The hoar-frost makes the 
most lovely flowers. We saw a long spray so beauti- 
ful that we wanted to take it with us as a garland for 
the communion-table, but it melted in our hands : all 
flowers fade so soon I I was very sorry about mj 

1 A peculiar peal rung at Cliristmas-time by the church belli 
of Languedoc 
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your life has been so shorty your repose so rare. 
God, uphold me, establish my heart in thy faith! 
Alas, I have too little of this supporting me ! How 
we have gazed at him and loved him, and kissed him, 
— ^his wife, and we, his sisters ; he lying lifeless in his 
bed, his head on the pillow as if he were asleep ! Then 
we followed him to the churchyard, to the grave, to 
his last resting-place, and prayed over him, and wept 
over him ; and we are here again, and I am writing 
to him again, as if he were staying away from home, 
as if he were in Paris. My beloved one, can it be, 
shall we never see one another again on earth 1 " 

But in heaven ? — and here, though love and hope 
finally prevailed, the very passion of the sister's long- 
ing sometimes inspired torturing inquietudes : — 

" I am broken down with misery. I want to see 
him. Every moment I pray to Grod to grant me this 
grace. Heaven, the world of spirits, is it so far from 
US? depth, mjrstery of the other life which 
separates us 1 I, who was so eagerly anxious about 
him, who wanted so to know all that happened to 
him, — wherever he may be now, it is over 1 I follow 
him into the three abodes ; I stop wistfully before the 
place of bliss, I pass on to the place of suffering, — to 
the gulf of fire. My God, my God, no ! Not there 
let my brother be ! not there ! And he is not : his 
soul, the soul of Maurice, among the lost . . . horrible 
fear, no ! But in purgatory, where the soul is cleansed 
by suffering, where the failings of the heart are ez< 
piated, the doubtings of the spirit, the half-yieldings 
to evil ? Perhaps my brother is there and suffers, and 
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reigns had passed ike preceding fifteen years in 
breaking the promises of freedom they had made to 
their subjects when they wanted their help in the 
final struggle with Napoleon. Great events were 
happening in France; the revolution, defeated in 
1815, had arisen from its defeat^ and was wresting 
from its adversaries the power. Heinrich Heine, a 
young man of genius, bom at Hamburgh and with all 
the culture of Germany, but by race a Jew; with 
warm sympathies for France, whose revolution had 
given to his race the rights of citizenship, and whose 
rule had been, as is well known, popular in the Bhine 
provinces, where he passed his youth; with a pas- 
sionate admiration for the great French Emperor, 
with a passionate contempt for the sovereigns who 
had overthrown him, for their agents, and for their 
policy, — Heinrich Heine was in 1830 in no humour 
for any such gradual process of liberation from the 
old order of things as that which Goethe had fol- 
lowed His counsel was for open war. Taking that 
terrible modem weapon, the pen, in his hand, he 
passed the remainder of his life in one fierce battle. 
What was that battle 1 the reader will ask. It was a 
life and death battle with Philistinism. 

Philistinism I — ^we have not the expression in Eng- 
I lish. Perhaps we have not the word because we have 
/ so much, of the thing. At Soli, I imagine, they did 
not talk of solecisms; and here, at the very head- 
quarters of Goliath, nobody talks of Philistinism. 
The French have adopted the term ^nct^ (grocer), to 
designate the sort of being whom the Germans desig- 

1 Heine's birthplace was not Hamboig, but DttSMldoxl — Ed 
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nate by the term Philistine ; but the French term, — 
besides that it casts a slur upon a respectable class, 
composed of living and susceptible members, while 
the original Philistines are dead and buried long ago, 
— ^is really, I think, in itself much less apt and ex- 
pressive than the German term. Efforts have been 
made to obtain in English some term equivalent to 
PhUister or ipicier; Mr. Garlyle has made several such 
efforts : " respectability with its thousand gigs,'' he 
says ; — well, the occupant of every one of these gigs 
is, Mr Garlyle means, a Philistine. However, the 
word respectable is far too valuable a word to be thus 
perverted from its proper meaning; if the English are 
ever to have a word for the thing we are speaking of, 
— and so prodigious are the changes which the modem 
spirit is introducing, that even we English shall per- 
haps one day come to want such a word, — I think we 
had much better take the term Philistine itself. 

PhUistim must have originally meant, in the mind 
of those who invented the nickname, a strong, dogged, 
unenlightened opponent of the chosen people, of .^e 
children of the light. The party of change, the would- 
be remodellers of the old traditional European order, 
the invokers of reason against custom, the representa- 
tives of the modem spirit in every sphere where it is 
applicable, regarded themselves, with the robust self- 
confidence natural to reformers as a chosen people, as 
children of the light. They regarded their adversaries 
as humdrum people, slaves to routine, enemies to 
light; stupid and oppressive, but at the same time 
very strong. This explains the love which Heine. 
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that Paladin of the modem spirit, has for France ; it 
explains the preference which he gives to France ovei 
Germany: "the French," he says, "are the chosen 
people of the new religion, its first gospels and dogmas 
have h^en drawn up in their language; Paris is 
the new Jerusalem, and the Ehine is the Jordan 
which divides the consecrated land of freedom from 
the land of the Philistines.'' He means that the 
French, as a people, have shown more accessibility to 
ideas than any other people; that prescription and 
routine have had less hold upon them than upon any 
other people ; that they have shown most readiness 
to move and to alter at the bidding (real or supposed) 
of reason. This explains, too, the detestation which ^ 
Heine had for the English : " I might settle in Eng- 
land," he says, in his exile, "if it were not that I 
should find there two things, coal-smoke and English- 
men ; I cannot abide either." What he hated in the 
English was the " achtbrittische Beschranktheit^" as he 
calls it, — the ^ygrming BrUish narrowness. In truth, the 
English, profoundly as they have modified the old 
Middle-Age order, great afi is the liberty which tiiiey 
have secured for themselves, have in all their changes 
proceeded, to use a familiar expression, by the rule of 
thumb; what was intolerably inconvenient to them they 
have suppressed, and as they have suppressed it, not 
because it was irrational, but because it was practically 
inconvenient, they have seldom in suppressing it ap- 
pealed to reason, but always, if possible, to some pre- 
cedent, or form, or letter, which served as a convenient 
instrument for their purpose, and which saved them 
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of genius, who is the bom child of the idea, happening 
to be bom in the aristocratic ranks, chafes against the ^ 
obstacles which prevent him from freely developing 
it But Byron and Shelley did not succeed in their 
attempt freely to apply the modem spirit in English 
literature ; they could not succeed in it ; the resistance 
to baffle them, the want of intelligent sympathy to ^ 
guide and uphold them, were too great Their liter- 
ary creation, compared with the literary creation of 
Shakspeare and Spenser, compared with the literary 
creation of GU>ethe and Heine, is a failure. The 
best literary creation of that time in England pro- 
ceeded from men who did not make the same bold 
attempt as Byron and Shelley. What, in fact, was ^ 
the career of the chief English men of letters, theii 
contemporaries 1 The gravest of them, Wordsworth, 
retired (in Middle-Age phrase) into a monastery. I 
mean, he plunged himself in the inward life, he ^ 
voluntarily cut himself off from the modem spirit 
Coleridge took to opium. Scott became the historio- "" 
grapher-royal of feudalism. Keats passionately gave 
himself up to a sensuous genius, to his faculty for 
interpreting nature ; and he died of consumption at " 
twenty-five. Wordsworth, Scott, and Keats have 
left admirable works; far more solid and complete 
works than those which Byron and Shelley have left 
But their works have this defect, — ^they do not belong "^ 
to that which is the main current of the literature of 
modem epochs, they do not apply modem ideas to ^ 
life ; they constitute, therefore, mmor GurreTUSy and all ^ 
other literary work of our day, however popular^ 
VOL I. N 
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which has the same defect, also constitutes but a 
minor current. B3rron and Shelley will long be re- 
membered, long after the inadequacy of their actual 
work is clearly recognised for their passionate, their 
Titanic effort to flow in the main stream of modem 
literature; their names will be greater than their 
writings ; stai magni ruymmis wmbroL 

Heine's literary good fortune was superior to that ' 
of Byron and Shelley. His theatre of operations was 
Grermany, whose Philistinism does not consist in her 
want of ideas, or in her inaccessibility to ideas, for she 
teems with them and loves them, but, as I have said, 
in her feeble and hesitating application of modern^ 
ideas to Ufa Heine's intense modernism, his absolute ! 
freedom, his utter rejection of stock classicism and 
stock romanticism, his bringing all things under the 
point of view of the nineteenth century, were under- . 
stood and laid to heart by Germany, through virtue', 
of her immense, tolerant intellectualism, much as 
there was in all Heine said to af&ont and wound 
Germany. The wit and ardent modem spirit of 
France Heine joined to the culture, the sentiment, 
the thought of Germany. This is what makes him so 
remarkable; his wonderful clearness, lightness, and ^ 
freedom, united with such power of feeling, and 
vtridth of range. Is there anywhere keener wit than , 
in his story of the French abb6 who was his tutor, 
and who wanted to get from him that la religion is 
French for der Gla/uhe : " Six times did he ask me the 
question: 'Henry, what is der Glaube in French f 
and six times, and each time with a greater burst of 
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be sold at SmitMeld The inconstant Frenchman 
may become unfaithful to his adored mistress, and be 
seen fluttering about the Palais Eoyal after another. 
But the Oermcm ttnU never quite abandon his old grwndr 
Toother ; he will always keep for her a nook by the 
chinmey-comer. where she «m teU her faiiy storie. 
to the listening children." 

Is it possible to touch more delicately and happily 
both the weakness and the strength of Grermany ; — 
pedantic, simple, enslaved, free, ridiculous, admirable 
Germany) 

And Heine's verse, — ^his lAeder f Oh, the comfort^ 
after dealing with French people of genius, irresistibly 
impelled to try and express themselves in verse, 
launching out into a deep which destiny has sown 
with so many rocks for them, — ^the comfort of coming 
to a man of genius, who finds in verse his freest and 
most perfect expression, whose voyage over the deep 
of poetry destiny makes smooth I After the rhythm, 
to us, at any rate, with the (rerman paste in our 
composition, so deeply unsatisfying, of — 

" Ah ! ^ne me dites-yous, et que yoiu dit mon fixne f 
Qae dit le ciel k Tanbe et la flamme k la flamme f " 

what a blessing to arrive at rhythms like — 

" Take, oh, take those lips away, 
That BO sweetly were forsworn — " 

or — 

** Siehst sehr sterbeblasslich aus, 
Doch getrost ! du bist zu Hans — " 

in which one's soul can take pleasure! The magie 
of Heine's poetical form is incomparable ; he chiefly 
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0868 a form of old Grerman popular poetry, a ballad- 
form which has more rapidity and grace than any 
ballad-form of ours; he employs this form with the 
most exquisite lightness and ease, and yet it has at 
the same time the inborn fulness, pathos, and old- 
world charm of aU true forms of popular poetry. 
Thus in Heine's poetry, too, one perpetually blends 
the impression of French modernism and clearness, 
with that of German sentiment and fulness ; and to 
give this blended impression is, as I have said, Heine's 
great characteristic. To feel it, one must read him ; 
he gives it in his form as well as in his contents, and 
by translation I can only reproduce it so far as his 
contents give it But even the contents of many of 
his poems are capable of giving a certain sense of it 
Here, for instance, is a poem in which he makes his 
profession of faith to an innocent beautiful soul, a 
sort of Gretchen, the child of some simple mining 
people having their hut among the pines at the foot 
of the Hartz Mountains, who reproaches him with not 
holding the old articles of the Christian creed : — 

" Ah, my child, while I was yet a little boy, while 
I yet sate upon my mother's knee, I believed in (rod 
the Father, who rules up there in Heaven, good and 
great; 

" Who created the beautiful earth, and the beau- 
tiful men and women thereon ; who ordained for sun, 
moon, and stars their courses. 

*<When I got bigger, my child, I comprehended 
yet a great deal more than this, and comprehended, 
and grew intelligent ; and I believe on the Son also ; 
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he has no call to torment himself about culture, he 
dts contented in his religion and in his green bed- 
gown, like Diogenes in his tub, he contemplates with 
satisfaction his candles, which he on no account will 
snuff for himself ; and I can tell you, if the candles 
bum a little dim, and the snuffers-woman, whose 
business it is to snuff them, is not at hand, and 
Rothschild the Great were at that moment to come 
in, with all his brokers, bill discounters, agents, and 
chief clerks, with whom he conquers the world, and 
Bothschild were to say: 'Moses Lump, ask of me 
what favour you will, and it shall be granted you ; ' — 
Doctor, I am convinced, Moses Lump would quietly 
answer: 'Snuff me those candles!' and Eothschild 
the Great would exclaim with admiration : ' If I were 
not Rothschild, I would be Moses Lump.' " 

There Heine shows us his own people by its comic 
side ; in the poem of the Princess Sabbath he shows it 
to us by a more serious side. The Princess Sabbath, 
''the ira/nguU Princess, pearl and flower of all beauty, 
fair as the Queen of Sheba, Solomon's bosom friend, 
that blue stocking from Ethiopia, who wanted to 
shine by her estprit, and with her wise riddles made 
herself in the long run a bore " (with Heine the sar- 
castic turn is never far off), this princess has for her 
betrothed a prince whom sorcery has transformed 
into an animal of lower race, the Prince Israel 

" A dog with the desires of a dog, he wallows all 
the week long in the filth and refuse of life, amidst 
the jeers of the boys in the street 

" But every Friday evening, at the twilight hour. 



A 



VI. 



PAGAN AKD MEDI^TV^AL EELIGIOUS 

SENTIMENT. 

I READ the other day m the Dvhlm Review .** — " We 
Catholics are apt to be cowed and scared by the lordly 
oppression of public opinion, and not to bear our 
selves as men in the face of the anti-Catholic society 
of England. It is good to have an habitual conscious- 
ness that the public opinion of Catholic Europe looks 
upon Protestant England with a mixture of impatience 
and compassion, which more than balances the arro- 
gance of the English people towards the Cathohc 
Church in these countries." 

The Holy Catholic Church, Apostolic and Roman, 
can take very good care of herself, and I am not going 
to defend her against the scorns of Exeter HalL 
Catholicism is not a great visible force in this country, 
and the mass of mankind will always treat lightly 
even things the most venerable, if they do not [k^ 
sent themselves as visible forces before its eye& Id 
Catholic countries, as the Dublin Review itself sajrs with 
triumph, they make very little account of the great- 
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kidnapping, adultery, sensuality, knavery, cruelty, 
and rage." And I found that from this religion there 
followed such practice as was to be expected : '' What 
must naturally have been the state of morals under 
the influence of such a religion, which penetrated with 
its own spirit the public life, the family life, and the 
individual life of antiquity)" 

The colours in this picture are laid on very thick, 
and I for my part cannot believe that any human 
societies, with a religion and practice such as those 
just described, could ever have endured as the societies 
of Greece and Rome endured, still less have done what 
tihe societies of Greece and Some did. We are not 
brought far by descriptions of the vices of great cities, 
or even of individuals driven mad by unbounded 
means of self-indulgence. Feudal and aristocratic life 
in Christendom has produced horrors of selfishness 
and cruelty not surpassed by the grandee of pagan 
Kome ; and then, again, in antiquity there is Marcus 
Aurelius's mother to set against Gulen's. Eminent 
examples of vice and virtue in individuals prove little 
as to the state of societie& What, under the first 
emperors, was the condition of the Roman poor upon 
the Aventine compared with that of our poor in Spital- 
fields and Bethnal Green f What, in comfort^ morals, 
and happiness, were the rural population of the Sabine 
country under Augustus's rule, compared with the 
rural population of Hertfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire under the rule of Queen Victoria 1 

But these great questions are not now for ma 
Without trying to answer them, I ask myself, when I 
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read such declamation as the foregoing, if I can find 
anything that will give me a near, distinct sense of 
the real difference in spirit and sentiment between 
paganism and Christianity, and of the natural effect 
of this difference upon people in general I take a 
representative religious poem of paganism, — of the 
paganism which all the world has in its mind when it 
speaks of paganism. To be a representative poem, it 
must be one for popular use, one that the multitude 
listens to. Such a religious poem may be fomid at 
the end of one of the best and happiest of Theocritus's 
idylls, the fifteentL In order that the reader may 
the better go along with me in the line of thought I 
am following, I will translate it ; and, that he may see 
fche medium in which religious poetry of this sort is 
found existing, the society out of which it grows, the 
people who form it and are formed by it^ I will trans- 
late the whole, or nearly the whole, of the idyll (it 
is not long) in which the poem occurs. 

The idyll is dramatia Somewhere about two 
hundred and eighty years before the Christian era, 
a couple of Syracusan women, sta3ring at Alexandria, 
agreed on the occasion of a great religious solemnity, 
— the feast of Adonis, — ^to go together to the palace 
of King Ptolemy Philadelphus, to see the image of 
Adonis, which the queen Arsinoe, Ptolemy's wife, had 
had decorated with peculiar magnificence. A hymn, 
by a celebrated performer, was to be recited over the 
image. The names of the two women are Grorgo and 
Praxinoe; their maids, who are mentioned in the 
poem, are called Eunoe and Eutychis. Gorgo come6 
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as you like ; I'm not going to have jou lamed for 
lif & Now well start Nurse, take the little one and 
amuse him ; call the dog in, and shut the street-door. 
{They go atd.) Good heavens! what a crowd of 
people 1 How on earth are we ever to get through 
all this 1 They are like ants : you can't count them. 
My dearest Gorge, what will become of us ? here are 
the royal Horse Guards. My good man, don't ride 
over me ! Look at that bay horse rearing bolt up- 
right ; what a vicious one 1 Eunoe, you mad girl, do 
take care ! — that horse will certainly be the death of 
the man on his back. How glad I am now, that 1 
left the child safe at home ! 

GarffiK — ^All rights Prazinoe, we are safe behind 
them; and they have gone on to where they are 
stationed. 

Praxinoe. — ^Well, yes, I begin to revive again. 
From the time I was a little girl I have had more 
horror of horses and snakes than of anything in the 
world. Let us get qib] here's a great crowd coming 
this way upon us^/ 

Oorgo {to ommd woman). — ^Mother, are you from the 
palace 1 

Old JTorrum. — Yes, my dears. 

Chrgo. — Has one a tolerable chance of getting there) 

Old Woman. — My pretty young lady, the Greeks 
got to Troy by dint of trying hard ; trying will do 
anything in this world. 

Oorgo. — The old creature has delivered herself of 
an oracle and departed. 

Praamoe. — Women can tell you everything about 
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were liying things, and not needlework. Well, num 
18 a wonderful creatnre ! And look, look, how charm- 
ing he lies there on his silver coach, with just a soft 
down on his cheeks, that beloTed Adonis^ — AAemim^ 
whom one loves even though he is dead ! 

Another Stranger. — Ton wretched women, do stop 
jcfor incessant chatter ! Like turtles, 70a go on for 
erer. Tliej are enou^ to kill one with their broad 
lingo, — nothing but a^a^a. 

Gargo. — ^Lord, where does tiie man eome fromi 
Wbat is it to jou if we orv chatterboxes! Order 
about your own servants! Do jou give orders to 
S jiacnsan women 1 If jou want to know, we eame 
originall J from Corinth, as Bellerophon did ; we ^>ealr 
Pdc^Ksmeaian. I suppose Dorian women maj be 
aDowed to have a Dodan aceenl 

FraadMoe, — Oh, honej-eweet Proserpine, let us have 
no mcne masters than the one we've got ! We don't 
tiie least eare for yom; pnj don't trouble jouraelf for 
QoHnng. 

Gorpo. — Be xpnet, Praxinoe ! That first-rate sin^et^ 
the Argive woman's daughter, is going to slug the 
Admns hjxnn. She is the same who was chosen to 
mnag the dirge last jear. We axe sure to have some- 
thing first-rate from her. She is going through her 
aizB and graces readj to begin. — 

60 far the dialogue ; and, as it stands in the ori- 
ginal, it ean hardly be praised too highly. It is a 
page torn fredi out of the book of human life What 
freedom ! What animation 1 What gaiety 1 Whai 
ttatozalneas 1 It is aaid that Theociitufi, in composiiig 
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this poem, borrowed from a work of Sophron, a poet 
of an earlier and better time ; but, even if this is so, 
the form is still Theocritns's own, and how excellent 
is that form, how masterly ! And this in a Greek 
poem of the decadence ! — for Theocritus's poetry, after 
all, is poetry of the decadence. When such is Greek 
poetry of the decadence, what must be Greek poetry 
of the prime 1 

Then the singer begins her hymn : — 

" Mistress, who loveth the haunts of Golgi, and 
Idalium, and high-peaked Erjrx, Aphrodite that play- 
est with gold ! how have the delicate-footed Hours, 
after twelve months, brought thy Adonis back to thee 
from the ever-flowing Acheron ! Tardiest of the 
immortals are the boon Hours, but all mankind wait 
their approach with longing, for they ever bring some- 
thing with them. C3rpris, Dione's child! thou 
didst change — so is the story among men — ^Berenice 
from mortal to immortal, by dropping ambrosia into 
her fair bosom ; and in gratitude to thee for thi^, 
thou of many names and many temples ! Berenice's 
daughter, Arsinoe, lovely Helen's living countei^irt^ 
makes much of Adonis with all manner of braveries. 

" All fruits that the tree bears are laid before him, 
all treasures of the garden in silver baskets, and ala- 
baster boxes, gold-inlaid, of Syrian ointment ; and all 
confectionery that cunning women make on their 
kneading-tray, kneading up every sort of flowers with 
white meal, and all that they make of sweet honey 
and delicate oil, and all winged and creeping things 
are here set before him. And there are built for him 
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That lacky woman to know all that ! and luckier still 
to have such a splendid voice ! And now we must 
see about getting home. My husband has not had 
his dinner. That man is all vinegar, and nothing 
else ; and if you keep him waiting for his dinner, he's 
dangerous to go near. Adieu, precious Adonis, and 
may you find us all well when you come next year ! " 

So, with the hymn stiU m her ears, says the incor- 
rigible Gorgo. 

But what a hymn that is ! Of religious emotion, 
in our acceptation of the words, and of the comfort 
springing from religious emotion, not a particle. And 
yet many elements of religious emotion are contained 
in the beautiful story of Adonis. Symbolically treated 
as the thoughtful man might treat it, as the Greek 
mysteries imdoubtedly treated it, this story was cap- 
able of a noble and touching application, and could 
lead the soul to elevating and consoling thoughts. 
Adonis was the sun in his summer and in his winter 
course, in his time of triumph and his time of defeat ; 
but in his time of triumph still moving towards his 
defeat, in his time of defeat still returning towards 
his triumph. Thus he became an emblem of the 
power of life and the bloom of beauty, the power of 
human life and the bloom of human beauty, hasten- 
ing inevitably to diminution and decay, yet in that 
very decay finding 

"Hope, and a renoyation without end." 

But nothing of this appears in the story as prepared 
for popular religious use, as presented to the multitude 
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in a popular religious ceremony. Its treatment is 
not devoid of a certain grace and beauty, but it 
has nothing whatever that is elevating, nothing 
that is consoling^ nothing that is in our sense of the 
word religioua The religious ceremonies of Christ- 
endom, even on occasion of the most joyful and 
mundane matters, present the multitude with strains 
of profoundly religious character, such as the Kyrie 
deison and the Te Deum, But this Greek hymn to 
Adonis adapts itself exactly to the tone and temper of 
a gay and pleasure-loving multitude, — of light-hearted 
people, like Gorgo and Pnudnoe, whose moral nature 
is much of the same calibre as that of Phillina in 
Goethe's JFUhdm MeisUfj people who seem never 
made to be serious, never made to be sick or sorry. 
And, if they happen to be sick or sorry, what wiU 
they do then 1 But that we have no right to ask. 
Phillina, within the enchanted bounds of Goethe's 
novel, Gorgo and Praxinoe, within the enchanted 
bounds of Theocritus's poem, never will be sick and 
sorry, never can be sick and sorry. The ideal, cheer- 
ful^ sensuous^ pagan life is not sick or sorry. No ; 
yet its natural end is in the sort of life which Pompeii 
and Herculaneum bring so vividly before us, — ^a life 
which by no means in itself suggests the thought of 
horror and misery, which even, in many ways, grati- 
fies the senses and the understanding; but by the 
very intensity and unremittingness of its appeal to 
the senses and the understanding, by its stimulating 
a single side of us too absolutely, ends by fatiguing 
and revolting us ; ends by leaving us with a sense 
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testant sympathy for things Catholic. But in general 
that sympathy springs, in Churchmen iftid Dissenters 
alike, from another and a better cause, — from the 
spread of larger conceptions of religion, of man, and 
of history, than were current formerly. We have 
seen lately in the newspapers, that a clerg3anan, who 
m a popular lecture gave an account of the Passion 
Play at Ammergau, and enlarged on its impressive- 
ness, was admonished by certain remonstrants, who 
told him it was his business, instead of occupying 
himself with these sensuous shows, to learn to walk 1 
by faith, not by sight, and to teach his fellow-men to 
do the same. But this severity seems to have excited 
wonder rather than praise; so far had those wider 
notions about religion and about the range of our 
interest in religion, of which I have just spoken, con- 
ducted u& To this interest I propose to appeal in 
what I am going to relata The Passion Play at 
Ammergau, with its immense audiences, the serious-/ 
ness of it£ actors, the passionate emotion of its spec^ 
tators, brought to my mind something of which I had 
read an account lately; something produced, not in 
Bavaria nor in Christendom at all, but far away in 
that wonderful East, from which, whatever airs of 
superiority Europe may justly give itself, all our \ \^ 
religion has come, and where religion, of some sort or 
other, has still an empire over men's feelings such as 
it has nowhere else. This product of the remote 
East I wish to exhibit while the remembrance of 
what has been seen at Ammergau is still fresh ; and 
we will see whether that bringing together of strangers 
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bmok a iagya niwhad^ will one daj lui|^ieii at Keibela. 
And 80 the iagffa cmrnnenflea, 

These pieces aie giFfln in the first ten days of the 
month of Mohanem, the amuTenary of the martyr^ 
dom at Kerbela. They aie so popular that they now 
invade other seasons of the year also ; but this is the 
season when the world is giYen np to theno. King 
and people, every one is in monming ; and at ni^t 
and while the toyu are not going on, processiona 
keep passing, the air resounds with the beating of 
breasts and with litanies of ^ O Hassan ! Hussein ! " 
while the Seyids, — a kind of popular friars claiming 
to be descendants of Mahomet^ and in whose incessant 
popularising and amplifying of the legend of Kerbela 
in their homilies during pilgrimages and at the tombe 
of the martyrs, the taeyaSy no doubt, had their origin, 
— ^keep up by their sermons and hymns the enthud- 
asm which the drama of the day has excited. It 
seems as if no one went to bed ; and certainly no one 
who went to bed could sleep. Confraternities go in 
procession with a black flag and torches, every man 
with his shirt torn open, and beating himself with 
the right hand on the left shoulder in a kind of 
measured cadence to accompany a canticle in honour 
of the martyrs. These processions come and take 
post in the theatres where the Seyids are preaching. 
Still more noisy are the companies of dancers, strik- 
ing a kind of wooden castanets together, at one time 
in front of their breasts, at another time behind their 
heads, and marking time with music and dance to a 
dirge set up by the bystanders, in which the names 
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ire representatioiis which bring together more than 
twenty thousand people. At Teheran, the Persian 
capital, each quarter of the town has its tekyas, 
every square and open place is turned to account for 
establishing them, and spaces have been expressly 
cleared, besides, for fresh tekyas. Count Gobineau 
describes particularly one of these theatres, — a tekya 
of the best class, to hold an audience of about four 
thousand, — at Teheran. The arrangements are very 
simple. The tekya is a walled parallelogram, with a 
brick platform, sakou^ in the centre of it ; this sakou 
is surrounded with black poles at some distance from 
each other, the poles are joined at the top by hori- 
zontal rods of the same colour, and from these rods 
hang coloured lamps, which are lighted for the pray- 
ing and preaching at night when the representation 
is over. The sakou^ or central platform, makes the 
stage ; in connection with it, at one of the opposite 
extremities of the parallelogram lengthwise, is a 
reserved box, tAgnwmAy higher than the sdhou. This 
box is splendidly decorated, and is, used for peculiarly 
interesting and magnificent tableaux, — ^the court of 
the Caliph, for example — ^which occur in the course 
of the pieca A passage of a few feet wide is left 
free between the stage and this box ; all the rest of 
the space is for the spectators, of whom the foremost 
rows are sitting on their heels close up to this passage, 
BO that they help the actors to motmt and descend 
the high steps of the tAgmmA when they have to pass 
between that and the sakou. On each side of the 
i6,givwmA are boxes, and along one wall of the en* 
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In marked contrast with this display is the poverty 
of scenic contrivance and stage illusion. The subject 
is far too interesting and too solemn to need them 
The actors are visible on all sides, and the exits, en- 
trances, and stage-play of our theatres are impossible ; 
the imagination of the spectator fills up all gaps and 
meets aU requirements. On the Ammergau arrange- 
ments one feels that the archaeologists and artists of 
Munich have laid their correct finger; at Teheran 
there has been no schooling of this sort. A copper 
basin of water represents the Euphrates ; a heap of 
chopped straw in a comer is the sand of the desert of 
Kerbela, and the actor goes and takes up a handful 
of it, when his part requires him to throw, in Oriental 
fajshion, dust upon his head There is no attempt at 
proper costume ; all that is sought is to do honour 
to the personages of chief interest by dresses and 
jewels which would pass for rich and handsome things 
to wear in modem Persian life. The power of the 
actors is in their genuine sense of the seriousness of 
the business they are engaged in. They are, like the 
public around them, penetrated with this, and so the 
actor throws his whole soul into what he is about, the 
public meets the actor halfway, and effects of extra- 
ordinary impressiveness are the result. " The actor 
is under a charm," says Count Gobineau; "he is 
under it ' so strongly and completely that almost 
always one sees Yezid himself (the usurping caliph)^ 
the wretched Ibn-Said (Tezid's general), the infamous 
Shemer (Urn-Said's lieutenant), at the moment they 
vent the cruellest insults against the Imams whom 
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little hands covering themselves with chopped straw 
for sand in sign of grief. These children evidently," 
he continues, "do not consider themselves to be 
acting ; they are full of the feeling that what they 
are about is something of deep seriousness and im- 
portance ; and though they are too young to compre- 
hend fully the story, they know, in general, that it is 
a matter sad and solemn. They are not distracted 
by the audience, and they are not shy, but go through 
their prescribed part with the utmost attention and 
seriousness, always crossing their arms respectfully 
to receive the blessing of the Imam Hussein; the 
public beholds them with emotions of the liveliest 
satiBfMtion and sympathy." 

The dramatic pieces themselves are without any 
author's name. They are in ^j>ular. language, such 
as the commonest and most ignorant of the Persian 
people can understand, free from learned Arabic 
words,— free, comparatively speaking, from Oriental 
fantasticality and hyperbole. The Seyids, or popular 
friars, already spoken of, have probably had a hand 
in the composition of many of them. The_MQollahs, 
or regular ecclesiastical authorities, condemn the whole 
thing. It is an innovation which they disapprove and 
think dangerous ; it is addressed to the eye, and their 
religion forbids to represent religious things to the 
eye ; it departs from the limits of what is revealed 
and appointed to be taught as the tnith, and brings 
in novelties and heresies; — for these dramas keep 
growing under the pressure of the actor's imagination 
and emotion, and of the imagination and emotion of 
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the public, and receive new developments every day. 
The learned, again, say that these pieces are a heap 
of lies, the production of ignorant people, and have 
no words strong enough to express their contempt for 
bhem. Still, so irresistible is the vogue of these 
sacred dramas that, from the king on the throne to 
the beggar in the street, every one, except perhaps 
the Moollahs, attends them, and is carried away by 
them. The Imams and their families speak always 
in a kind of lyrical chant, said to have rhythmical 
effects, often of great pathos and beauty ; their per- 
secutors, the villains of the piece, speak always in 
prosa 

The stage is under the direction of a choragus, 
called oostad, or " master,'' who is a sacred personage 
by reason of the functions which he perf orm& Some* 
times he addresses to the audience a commentary on 
what is passing before them, and asks their com- 
passion and tears for the martyrs; sometimes in 
default of a Seyid, he prays and preaches. He is 
always listened to with veneration, for it is he who 
arranges the whole sacred spectacle which so deeply 
moves everybody. With no attempt at concealmenti 
with the book of the piece in his hand, he remains 
constantly on the stage, gives the actors their cue, 
puts the children and any inexperienced actor in theu 
right places, dresses the martyr in his winding-sheet 
when he is going to his death, holds the stirrup for 
him to mount his horse, and inserts a supply of 
chopped straw into the hands of those who are about 
to want it Let us now see him at work. 
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Hassan and Hussein. The simple home and occupa- 
tions of the pious family are exhibited ; it is morning, 
Fatima is seated with the little Hussein on her lap, 
dressing him. She combs his hair, talking caressingly 
to him all the whila A hair comes out with the 
comb ; the child starts. Fatima is in distress at hay- 
ing given the child even this momentary uneasiness, 
and stops to gaze upon him tenderly. She falls into 
an anxious reyerie, thinking of her fondness for the 
child, and of the unknown future in store for him. 
While she muses, the angel Gabriel stands before her. 
He reproves her weakness : ** A hair falls from the 
child's head," he says, *' and you weep ; what would 
you do if you knew the destiny that awaits him, the 
countless wounds with which that body shall one day 
be pierced, the agony that shall rend your own soul 1 " 
Fatima, in despair, is comforted by her husband Ali, 
and they go together into the town to hear Mahomet 
preach. The boys and some of their little friends 
begin to play; every one makes a great deal of 
Hussein ; he is at once the most spirited and the most 
amiable child of them alL The party amuse them- 
selves with digging, with making holes in the ground 
and building mounds. Ali returns from the sermon 
and asks what they are about ; and Hussein is made 
to reply in ambiguous and prophetic answers, which 
convey that by these holes and mounds in the earth 
are prefigured interments and tombs. Ali departs 
again ; there rush in a number of big and fierce boys, 
and begin to pelt the little Imams with stone& A 
companion shields Hussein with his own body, but he 
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18 stnick down with a stone, and with another stone 
Hossein, too, is stretched on the ground senselesa 
Who are those boy-tyrants and persecutors f They 
are Ibn-Said, and Shemer, and others, the future 
murderers at Kerbela. The audience perceive it with 
a shudder ; the hateful assailants go off in triumph ; 
Ali re-enters, picks up the stunned and wounded 
children, brings them round, and takes Hussein back 
to his mother FatinuL 

But let us now come at once to the days of martyr- 
dom and to Kerbela. One of the most famous pieces 
of the cycle is a piece called the Marriage of Kassem, 
which brings us into the very middle of these crown- 
ing days. Count Gobineau has given a translation of 
it) and from this translation we will take a few ex- 
tracts. E[assem is the son of Hussein's elder brother, 
the Imam Hassan, who had been poisoned by Tezid's 
instigation at Medina. Kassem and his mother are 
with the Imam Hussein at Kerbela; there, too, are 
the women and children of the holy family, 0mm- 
Leyla, Hussein's wife, the Persian princess, the last 
child of Yezdejerd the last of the Sassanides ; Zeyneb, 
Hussein's sister, the offspring, like himself, of Ali and 
Fatima, and the grand-daughter of Mahomet; his 
nephew Abdallah, still a little child; finally, his. 
beautiful daughter Zobeyda. When the piece begins^ 
the Imam's camp in the desert has already been cut 
off from the Euphrates and besieged several days by 
the Syrian troops under Ibn-Said and Shemer, and 
by the treacherous men of Kufa. The Family of the 
Tent were suffering torments of thirst. One of the 
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children had brought an empty water-bottle, and 
thrown it, a silent token of distress, before the feet 
of Abbas, the uncle of Hussein; Abbas had sallied 
out to cut his way to the river, and had been slain. 
Afterwards Ali-Akber, Hussein's eldest son, had made 
the same attempt and met with the same fate. Two 
younger brothers of AU-Akber followed his example, 
and were likewise slain. The Imam Hussein had 
rushed amidst the enemy, beaten them from the body 
of Ali-Akber, and brought the body back to his tent ; 
but the river was still inaccessible. At this point the 
action of the Ma/mage of Kassem begins. Kassem, a 
youth of sixteen, is burning to go out and avenge his 
cousin. At one end of the sakou is the Imam Hussein 
seated on his throne ; in the middle are grouped all 
the members of his family ; at the other end lies the 
body of Ali-Akber, with his mother Omm-Leyla, 
dothed and veiled in black, bending over it The 
hemas sound, and Kassem, after a solemn appeal from 
Hussein and his sister Zeyneb to God and to the 
founders of their house to look upon their great dis- 
tress, rises and speaks to himself : 

Kassem. — "Separate thyself from the women of 

the harem, Kassem. Consider within thyself for a 

, little ; here thou sittest, and presently thou wilt see 

the body of Hussein, that body like a flower, torn by 

arrows and lances like thorns, Kassem. 

'' Thou sawest Ali-Akber's head severed from his 
body on the field of battle, and yet thou livedst ! 

" Arise, obey that which is written of thee by thy 
father ; to be slain, that is thy lot, Kassem ! 
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written there that he should, on the death-plain oi 
Kerbela, suffer Eassem to have his will, but that he 
should many him first to his daughter Zobeyda^ 
Eassem consents, though in astonishment ''Con- 
sider/' he says, "there lies Ali-Akber, mangled by 
the enemies' hands ! Under this sky of ebon black- 
ness, how can joy show her facet Nevertheless if 
thou commandest it, what have I to do but obeyl 
Thy commandment is that of the Prophet, and his 
voice is that of God" But Hussein has also to over- 
come the reluctance of the intended bride and of aU 
the women of his family. 

" Heir of the vicar of God," says Eassem's mother 
to the Imam, " bid me die, but speak not to me of a 
bridal If Zobeyda is to be a bride and Eassem a 
bridegroom, where is the henna to tinge their hands, 
where is the bridal chamber)" ''Mother of Eassem," 
answers the Imam solemnly, "yet a few moments, 
and in this field of anguish the tomb shall be for 
marriage-bed, and the winding-sheet for bridal gar- 
ment!" All give way to the will of their sacred 
Head. The women and children surround E^assem, 
sprinkle him with rose-water, hang bracelets and 
necklaces on him, and scatter bon-bons around ; and 
then the marriage procession is formed. Suddenly 
drums and trumpets are heard, and the Syrian troops 
appear. Ibn-Said and Shemer are at their head 
" The Prince of the Faith celebrates a marriage in 
the desert)" they exclaim tauntingly ; " we will soon 
change his festivity into mourning." They pass by, 
and Eassem takes leave of his bride. "Gk)d keep 
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thee, my bride," he says, embracing her, *' for I must 
forsake thee ! " " One moment," she says, " remain 
in thy place one moment ! thy countenance is as the 
lamp which giveth us light ; suffer me to turn around 
thee as the butterfly tumeth, gently, gently ! " And 
making a turn around him, she performs the ancient 
Eastern rite of respect from a new-married wife to 
her husband. Troubled, he rises to go : " The reins 
of my wiU are dipping away from me ! » he murmurs. 
She lays hold of his robe : " Take off thy hand," he 
cries, " we belong not to ourselves ! " 

Then he asks the Imam to array him in his wind- 
ing-sheet " nightingale of the divine orchard of 
martyrdom," says Hussein, as he compHes with his 
wid,"^! ie Le with thy winding A I kiss thy 
face ; there is no fear, and no hope, but of God ! " 
Eassem commits his little brother Abdallah to the 
Imam*s care. Omm-Leyla looks up from her son's 
corpse, and says to Kassem : " When thou enterest 
the garden of Paradise, kiss for me the head of Ali- 
Akber ! " 

The Syrian troops again appear. Kassem rushes 
upon them and they all go off fighting. The Family 
of the Tent, at Hussein's command, put the Koran on 
their heads and pray, covering themselves with sand. 
Elassem reappears victorious. He has slain Azrek, a 
chief captain of the Syrians, but his thirst is intoler- 
able. '^ Uncle," he says to the Imam, who asks hini 
what reward he wishes for his valour, " my tongue 
cleaves to the roof of my mouth ; the reward I wish 
is vnUer" " Thou coverest me with shame, Kassem," 
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self among them. The remorseless Shemer — a name 
detested by the faithful — reproached their cowardice; 
and the grandson of Mahomet was slain with three 
and thirty strokes of lances and swords. After they 
had trampled on his body, they carried his head to 
the castle of Kufa, and the inhuman Obeidallah (the 
governor) struck him on the mouth with a cane. 
'Alas!' exclaimed an aged Mussulman, 'on those 
lips have I seen the lips of the Apostle of God ! ' " 

For this catastrophe no one iazya suffices ; all the 
companies of actors unite in a vast open space; booths 
and tents are pitched round the outside circle for the 
spectators ; in the centre is the Imam's camp, and the 
day ends with its conflagration. 

Nor are there wantmg pieces which carry on the 
story beyond the death of Hussein. One which pro- 
duces an extraordinary effect is The Chrisiian DamseL 
The carnage is over, the enemy are gona To the 
awe-struck beholders, the scene shows the silent plain 
of Eerbela and the tombs of the martyrs. Their 
bodies, full of wounds, and with weapons sticking in 
them still, are exposed to view ; but around them all 
are crowns of burning candles, circles of lights to 
show that they have entered into glory. At one end 
of the sakou is a high tomb by itself ; it is the tomb of 
the Imam Hussein, and his pierced body is seen 
stretched out upon it. A brilliant caravan enters, 
with camels, soldiers, servants, and a young lady on 
horseback, in European costume, or what passes in 
Persia for European costum& She halts near the 
tombs and proposes to encamp. Her servants try to 
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pitch a tent ; but wherever they drive a pole into the 
ground, blood springs up, and a groan of horror 
bursts from the audienc& Then the fair traveller, 
instead of encamping, mounts into the tdgnumd, lies 
down to rest there, and falls susleep. Jesus Christ 
appears to her, and makes known that this is Ker- 
bela^ and what has happened her& Meanwhile, an 
Arab of the desert^ a Bedouin who had formerly re- 
ceived Hussein's bounty, comes stealthily, intent on 
plunder, upon the sakou. He finds nothing, and in a 
paroxysm of brutal fury he begins to ill-treat the 
corpses. Blood flows. The feeling of Asiatics about 
their dead is well known, and the horror of the audi- 
ence rises to its height Presently the ruffian assails 
and wounds the corpse of the Imam himself, over 
whom white doves are hovering; the voice of Hussein, 
deep and mournful, calls from his tomb : " There is 
no God but God/" The robber flies in terror; the 
angels, the prophets, Mahomet, Jesus Christy Moses, 
the Imams, the holy women, all come upon the sakou^ 
press round Hussein, load him with honours. The 
Christian damsel wakes, and embraces Islam, the 
Islam of the sect of the Shiah& 

Another piece closes the whole story, by bringing 
the captive women and children of the Imam's family 
to Damascus, to the presence of the Caliph Yezid. It 
is in this piece that there comes the magnificent 
tableau, already mentioned, of the court of the caliph. 
The crown jewels are lent for it, and the dresses of 
the ladies of Yezid's court, represented by boys chosen 
for their good looks, are said to be worth thousands 
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and thousands of pounds; but the audience see them 
without favour, for this brilliant court of Yezid is 
cruel to the captives of Kerbela. The captives are 
thrust into a wretched dungeon under the palace 
walls; but the Caliph's wife had formerly been a 
slave of Mahomet's daughter Fatima, the mother of 
Hussein and Zeyneb. She goes to see Zeyneb in 
prison, her heart is touched, she passes into an agony 
of repentance, returns to her husband, upbraids him 
with his crimes, and intercedes for the women of the 
holy family, and for the children, who keep calling for 
the Imam Hussein. Yezid orders his wife to be put to 
death, and sends the head of Hussein to the children. 
Sekyna, the Imam's youngest daughter, a child of 
four years old, takes the beloved head in her arms, 
kisses it, and lies down beside it. Then Hussein 
appears to her as in life: "Oh! my father," she 
cries, " where wast thou 1 1 was hungry, I was cold, 
I was beaten — ^where wast thou 1 " But now she sees 
him again, and is happy. In the vision of her happi- 
ness she passes away out of this troublesome life, she 
enters into rest, and the piece ends with her mother 
and her aunts burying her. 

These are the martyrs of Kerbela ; and these are 
the sufferings which awaken in an Asiatic audience 
sympathy so deep and serious, transports so genuine 
of pity, love, and gratitude, that to match them at all 
one must take the feelings raised at Ammergau. 
And now, where are we to look, in the subject- 
matter of the Persian passion-play, for the source of 
all this emotion t 
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elusion, and then leave the student of human nature 
^ to follow it out for himself. 

^ When Mahomet's cousin Jaflfer, and others of his 

^ first converts, persecuted by the idolaters of Mecca, 
fled in the year of our era 615, seven years before the 
Hegira, into Abyssinia, and took refuge with the King 
of that country, the people of Mecca sent after the 
fugitives to demand that they should be given up to 
them. Abyssinia was then already Christian. The 
king asked Jaffer and his companions what was this 
new religion for which they had left their country. 
Jaffer answered : " We were plunged in the darkness 
of ignorance, we were worshippers of idols. Given 
over to all our passions, we knew no law but that of 
the strongest, when God raised up among us a man 
of our own race, of noble descent, and long held in 
esteem by iis for his virtuea This apostle called 
us to believe in one God, to worship God only, to 
reject the superstitions of our fathers, to despise 
divinities of wood and stone. He commanded us to 
eschew wickedness, to be truthful in speech, faithful 
to our engagements, kind and helpful to our relations 
and neighbours. ' He bade us respect the chastity of 
women, and not to rob the orphan. He exhorted us 
to prayer, alms-giving, and fasting. We believed in 
his mission, and we accepted the doctrines and the 
rule of life which he brought to us from God. For 
this our countrymen have persecuted us ; and now 
they want to make us return to their idolatry." The 
king of Abyssinia refused to surrender the fugitives, 
and then, turning again to Jaffer, after a few more 
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This very inferiority may make the Koran, for certain 
purposes and for people at a low stage of mental 
growth, a more powerful instrument than the Bibla 
From the circumstances of its origin, the Koran has 
the iutnjindj. j^nCTntir^jchJirnrteri it ban thn perpetual 
insistehce on the motive of future rewards and punish- , 
ments, the palpable exhibition of paradise and hell, 
wEich thenEble^afnot Among the little known* 
and little advanced races of the great African con- 
tinent, the Mahometan missionaries, by reason of the 
sort of power which this character of the Koran gives, 
are said to be more successful than ours. Neverthe- 
less even in Africa it will assuredly one day be mani- 
fest, that whereas the Bible-people trace themselves 
to Abraham through Isaac, and the Koran-people 
trace themselves to Abraham through Ishmael, the 
difference between the religion of the Bible and the 
religion of the Koran is almost as the difference be- 
tween Isaac and IshmaeL I mean that the seriousness 
about righteousness, which is what the hatred of 
idolatry really means, and the profound and inex- 
haustible doctrines that the righteous Eternal loveth 
righteousness, that tl ^ere iB, jio peace for the wicked, 
that the righteous is an everlasting foundation, are 
exhibited and inculcated in the Old Testament with 
an authority, majesty, and truth which leave the 
Koran immeasurably behind, and which, the more 
mankind grows and gains light, the more will be felt 
to have no fellows. Mahomet was no doubt acquainted 
with the Jews and their documents, and gained 
something from this source for his religion. But his 
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to absolute silence and inaction; too happy if the 
agitation of his mind would become quiet also, and 
let him have the repose of which he stood in so much 
need. With this weakness of health, these repeated 
suspensions of energy, he was incapable of the pro- 
longed contention of spirit necessary for the creation 
of great works. But he read and thought immensely; 
he was an unwearied note-taker, a charming letter- 
writer ; above all, an excellent and delightful talker. 
The gaiety and amenity of his natural disposition 
were inexhaustible; and his spirit, too, was of 
astonishing elasticity; he seemed to hold on to life 
by a single thread only, but that single thread was 
very tenacious. More and more, as his soul and 
knowledge ripened more and more, his friends pressed 
to his room in the Rue St.-Honor^ ; often he received 
them in bed, for he seldom rose before three o'clock 
in the afternoon; and at his bedroom -door, on his 
bad days, Madame Joubert stood sentry, trjdng, not 
always with success, to keep back the thirsty comers 
from the fountain which was forbidden to flow. Fon- 
tanes did nothing in the University without consult- 
ing him, and Joubert's ideas and pen were always at 
his friend's service. 

When he was in the coimtry, at Villeneuve, the 
young priests of his neighbourhood used to resort to 
him, in order to profit by his libiyry and by his con- 
versation. He, like our Coleridge, was particularly 
qualified to attract men of this kind and to benefit 
them: retaining perfect independence of mind, he 
was a religious philosopher. As age came on« his 
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remarkable a spirit some enduring memorial, some 
memorial to outlast the admiring recollection of the 
living who were so fast passing away, made her jdeld 
to the entreaties of his friends, and allow the printing, 
but for private circulation only, of a volume of his 
fragments. Chateaubriand edited it ; it appeared in 
1838, fourteen years after Joubert's deatL The 
volume attracted the attention of those who were 
best fitted to appreciate it, and profoundly impressed 
them. M. Sainte-Beuve gave of it, in the Bevue des 
Defux MondeSj the admirable notice of which I have 
already spoken ; and so much curiosity was excited 
about Joubert, that the collection of his fragments, 
enlarged by many additions, was at last published for 
the benefit of the world in general. It has since been 
twice reprinted. The first or preliminary chapter 
has some f ancifulness and affectation in it ; the reader 
should begin with the second 

I have likened Joubert to Coleridge ; and indeed 
the points of resemblance between the two men are 
numerous. Both of them great and celebrated talkers, j 
Joubert attracting pilgrims to his upper chamber in 
the £ue St. -Honors, as Coleridge attracted pilgrims 
to Mr. Oilman's at Highgate ; both of them desultory | 
and incomplete writers, — ^here they had an outward 
likeness with one another. Both of them passionately 
devoted to reading in a class of books, and to thinking 
on a class of subjects, out of the beaten line of the 
reading and thought of their day; both of them 
ardent students and critics of old literature, poetry, 
and the metaphysics of religion ; both of them curious 
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Coleridge; he had also a far keener sense of what 
was absurd. But Joubert can write to M. M0I6 (the 
M. M0I6 who was afterwards Louis Philippe's well- 
known minister): "As to your Milton, whom the 
merit of the Abb6 Delille " (the Abb^ Delille trans- 
lated Pa/radise Lost) "makes me admire, and with 
'whom I have nevertheless still plenty of fault to find, 
why, I should like to know, are you scandalised that 
I have not enabled myself to read him 1 I don't 
understand the language in which he writes, and J 
don't much care to. If he is a poet one cannot put 
up with, even in the prose of the younger Eacine, am 
I to blame for that 1 If by force you mean beauty 
manifesting itself with power, I maintain that the Abb6 
Delille has more force than Milton." That, to be 
sure, is a petulant outburst in a private letter ; it is 
not, like Coleridge's, a deliberate proposition in a 
printed philosophical essay. But is it possible to 
imagine a more perfect specimen of a saugrenu judg- 
ment ? It is even worse than Coleridge's, because it is 
somgrenu-m^ reasons. That, however, does not prevent 
Joubert from having been really a man of extraordinary 
ardour in the search for truth, and of extraordinary 
fineness in the perception of it; and so was Coleridga 
Joubert had around him in France an atmosphere 
of literary, philosophical, and religious opinion as 
alien to him as that in England was to Coleridge. 
This is what makes Joubert, too, so remarkable, and 
it is on this account that I begged the reader to 
remark his date. He was bom in 1754; he died in 
1824. He was thus in the fulness of his powers at 
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in the Philistine's day, in a place and time when 
almost every idea current in literature had the mark 
of Dagon upon it, and not the mark of the children 
of light Nay, the children of light were as yet 
hardly so much as heard of : the Canaanite was then 
in the land. Still, there were even then a few, who, 
nourished on some secret tradition, or illumined, 
perhaps, by a divine inspiration, kept aloof from the 
reigning superstitions, never bowed the knee to the 
gods of Canaan; and one of these few was called 
Jouhert" 
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points out, that a perfectly adequate interpretation ol 
Scripture is now impossibla For example, to under- 
stand any prophet thoroughly, we ought to know the 
Ufe, character, and pursuits of that * prophet, under 
what circumstances his book was composed, and in 
what state and through what hands it has come down 
to us ; and, in general, most of this we cannot now 
know. Still, the main sense of the Books of Scrip- 
ture may be clearly seized by us. Himself a Jew 
with all the learning of his nation, and a man of the 
highest natural powers, Spinoza had in the difficult 
task of seizing this sense every aid which special 
knowledge or pre-eminent faculties could supply. 

In what then, he asks, does Scripture, interpreted 
by its own aid, and not by the aid of Kabbinical 
traditions or Greek philosophy, allege its own divinity 
to consist? In a revelation given by Grod to the 
prophets. Now all knowledge is a divine revelation ; 
but prophecy, as represented in Scripture, is one of 
which the laws of human nature, considered in them- 
selves alone, cannot be the cause. Therefore nothing 
must be asserted about it, except what is clearly 
declared by the prophets themselves; for they are 
our only source of knowledge on a matter which does 
not fall within the scope of our ordinary knowing 
faculties. But ignorant people, not knowing the 
Hebrew genius and phraseology, and not attending to 
the circumstances of the speaker, often imagine the 
prophets to assert things which they do not. 

The prophets clearly declare themselves to have 
received the revelation of God through the means of 
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circumcision had a message for Lessing and Goethe 
which the pagan schools of philosophy could not 
bring." This seems to me, I confess, fanciful An 
intensity and impressiveness, which came to him 
from his Hebrew nature, Spinoza no doubt has ; but 
the two things which are most remarkable about him, 
and by which, as I think, he chiefly impressed 
Goethe, seem to me not to come to him from his 
Hebrew nature at all, — I mean his denial of final 
causes, and his stoicism, a stoicism not passive, but 
active. For a mind like Goethe's, — a mind pro- 
foundly impartial and passionately aspiring after the 
science, not of men only, but of universal nature, — 
the popular philosophy which explains all things by 
reference to man, and regards universal nature as 
existing for the sake of man, and even of certain 
classes of men, was utterly repulsive. Unchecked, 
this philosophy would gladly maintain that the 
donkey exists in order that the invalid Christian may 
have donkey's milk before breakfast ; and such views 
of nature as this were exactly what (roethe's whole 
soul abhorred. Creation, he thought, should be 
made of sterner stuff ; he desired to I'est the donkey's 
existence on larger grounds. More than any philo- 
sopher who has ever lived, Spinoza satisfied him here. 
The full exposition of the counter-doctrine to the 
popular doctrine of final causes is to be found in the 
Ethics ; but this denial of final causes was so essen- 
tial an element of all Spinoza's thinking that we 
shall, as has been said already, find it in the work 
with which we are here concerned, the Tradatus 
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caldron in which Beelzebub is sousing the damned 
This is hardly more your conception of beatitude than 
Spinoza's is. But ^in my Father's house are many 
mansions;' only, to reach any one of these mansions, 
there are needed the wings of a genuine sacred trans- 
port, of an * immortal longing.' " These wings 
Spinoza had ; and, because he had them, his own 
language about himself, about his aspirations and his 
course, are true : his foot is in the vera vUa^ his eye 
on the beatific visioa 
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Mb. Mill says, in his book on Liberty, that '' Chris< 
tian morality is in great part merely a protest against 
paganism; its ideal is negative rather than positive, 
passive rather than activa'' He says, that, in certain 
most important respects, ^^ it falls far below the best 
morality of the ancients/' Now, the object of 
systems of morality is to take possession of human 
life, to save it from being abandoned to passion or 
allowed to drift at hazard, to give it happiness by 
establishing it in the practice of virtue; and this 
object they seek to attain by prescribing to human 
life fixed principles of action, fixed rules of conduct. 
In its uninspired as well as in its inspired moments, 
in its days of languor and gloom as well as in its 
days of sunshine and energy, human life has thus 
always a clue to follow, and may always be making 
way towards its goal. Christian morality has not 
failed to supply to human life aids of this sort It 
has supplied them far more abundantly than many 
of Its critics imagine. The most exquisite document 
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for the sage only. The mass of mankind have neithex 
force of intellect enough to apprehend them clearly as 
ideas, nor force of character enough to follow them 
strictly as laws. The mass of mankind can be carried 
along a course full of hardship for the natural man, 
can be borne over the thousand impediments of the 
narrow way, only by the tide of a jojrful and bound- 
ing emotion. It is impossible to rise from reading 
Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius without a sense of con- 
straint and melancholy, without feeling that the 
burden laid upon man is well-nigh greater than he 
can bear. Honour to the sages who have felt this, 
and yet have borne it ! Yet, even for the sage, this 
sense of labour and sorrow in his march towards the 
goal constitutes a relative inferiority; the noblest 
souls of whatever creed, the pagan Empedocles as 
well as the Christian Paul, have insisted on the neces- 
8ity of an inspiration, a joyful emotion, to make 
moral action perfect; an obscure indication of this 
necessity is the one drop of truth in the ocean of 
verbiage with which the controversy on justification 
by faith has flooded the world. But, for the ordinary 
man, this sense of labour and sorrow constitutes an 
absolute disqualification ; it paralyses him ; under the 
weight of it, he cannot make way towards the goal at 
all The paramount virtue of religion is, that it has 
lighted up morality ; that it has supplied the emotion 
and inspiration needful for carrying the sage along 
the narrow way perfectly, for carrying the ordinary 
man along it at alL Even the religions with most 
dross in them have had something of this virtue ; but 
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supplied, there are few of much interest and import- 
anca There is the fine anecdote of his speech when 
he heard of the assassination of the revolted Avidius 
Gassius, against whom he was marching ; he was sorryy 
he said, to be deprived of ihejpleasure of pardoning Iwm. 
And there are one or two more anecdotes of him 
which show the same spirit. But the great record 
for the outward life of a man who has left such a 
record of his lofty inward aspirations as that which 
Marcus Aurelius has left, is the clear consenting voice 
of all his contemporaries, — ^high and low, friend and 
enemy, pagan and Christian, — ^in praise of his sincerity, 
justice, and goodness. The worldV charity does not 
err on the side of excess, and here was a man occupy- 
mg the most conspicuous station in the world, and 
professing the highest possible standard of conduct ; — 
yet the world was obliged to declare that he walked 
worthily of his profession. Long after his death, his 
bust was to be seen in the houses of private men 
through the wide Roman empire. It may be the 
vulgar part of human nature which busies itself with 
the semblance and doings of living sovereigns, it is 
its nobler part which busies itself with those of the 
dead ; these busts of Marcus Aurelius, in the homes 
of Gaul, Britain, and Italy, bear witness, not to the 
inmates' frivolous curiosity about princes and palaces, 
but to their reverential memory of the passage of a 
great man upon the earth. 

Two things, however, before one turns from the 
outward to the inward life of Marcus Aurelius, force 
themselves upon one's notice, and demand a word of 
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